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THE ROYAL ENTRY INTO TOLEDO. 


THE HOUSE OF DE VALDEZ. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE TAVERA SCHEME. 
Asout a week after the packet of letters had been 
placed in Rosada’s hands by the handsome and mys- 
terious cavalier, Toledo was rejoicing over two 
pieces of news. The first was that the Prior of San 
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Peolo was appointed Grand Inquisitor of the Cas- 
tiles; and the second was that Philip rv and his 
court were coming to spend some time in the Alcazar. 
The appointment of an inquisitor would have been 
thought a singular subject of rejoicing in any other 
part of the world, but the Toledans had learned 
that the inquisitors might be better or worse, and 
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Philipo de Tavera belonged to the former division. 
Like his sister Dona Constanza, he was a devoted 
Romanist, but an honest one; just and eharitable 
too, according to his mode ef thinking. He would 
not have burned a heretic except on the clearest and 
most conclusive evidenge of his differing from the 
chureh; and had there been a chanee of recantation, 
the heretic would have had the benefit. He would 
not have accepted an accusation even against his 
rival churchman, had a leaven of malice or self-in- 
terest been visible in it; and the terrible powers 
vested in his office gave a double value to his up- 
rightness of character, for people of all ranks felt 
in some degree safe under his administrations. 
Moreover, the Prior of San Peolo’s life had not been 
so entirely severed from the rest of mankind as that 
of the monastic orders generally. Adolpho de 
Tavera, such was his secular name, was once a 
gallant caballero, skilful in the joust, more skilful on 
the guitar, and by the help of both had wooed and 
won a fair lady. Her early death had left him a 
young widower with an infant son and a great sorrow, 
from which, like Lope de Vega and other notable 
men of Spain, he took refuge in holy orders, and 
prospered in the same through family influence. 
But the fact that he had not been all his days a 
monk was never forgotten by the populace, nor 
perhaps by himself. 

The coming of the court to Toledo had also its 
significance: the like had not happened for almest 
half-a-century, and would not have happened then, 
but for a hitch in the royal finances. The kings of 
the Austrian line, with whom life went like clock- 
work, were accustomed to go once every summer to 
Aranjuez, and spend all the rest of the year in 
Madrid. But the waste and misgovernment which 
by the end of the century brought penury to the 
court and famine to the people had begun to tell on 
Philip the Fourth’s exehequer. It always required a 
hundred and fifty thousand pisteles to move him and 
his following’ there and back; and as the money 
could not be raised by any expedient, a dancer who 
had at that time the lead of his Catholic majesty 
advised a trip to Toledo, as a cheaper mode of keep- 
ing up the ¢stablished migration, 

The king’s eonfessor chimed in with the dancer, 
His minister, Olivarez, to whom — was left, 
and the mimister’s page, to whom he in turr left 
everything, ht it would be a good stroke of 
policy, beeamse the trade of the aneient capital was 
dwindling away under unreasonable imposts, and the 
municipality were making loud complaints; se the 
court determined to come to T , and Toledo 
determined to weleome it with becoming enthusiasm. 
At first a bull-fight was thought of as the most suit- 
able expression of the eity’s leyalty and joy; but the 
funds of the municipality happened to be low, aswell 
as those of his Catholie majesty—and that barbarous 
remnant of the Roman arena, when got up on a 
grand scale, was a costly business. They applied te the 
cardinal archbishop for help, and his artistic tastes 
were at least on the side of civilisation, for he forth- 
with advised them to substitute for the fiesta-real 
(as Spaniards please to call the cruel sport) a masque, 
which a local poet much patronised by his eminence 
undertook to write, and with the cardinal’s assistance 
might be expected to go off well. 

It was to be given on the day of King Philip’s 
arrival, by way of welcome, as masques generally 
were. James 1 and his queen had been so wel- 
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comed to London by one of Ben Jonson’s. The town 
was in a ferment of talk and preparation, entertain- 
ments of any sort being rather rare in the high place 
of Castilian rank and religion. The coming of the 
court, and the giving of the masque, formed an era 
in the lives of all the young and gay. But the 
seniors of the city found matters of business connected 
with the festal time; and thus it happened that 
Donia Constanza’ and her second brother, known as 
Father Philipo, and now the grand inquisitor, satin 
the private cabinet. with particularly close doors. 
They had always coalesced and taken counsel 
together, while the cardinal archbishop occupied 
himself with his artists and his cathedral. Of the same 
mental mould, and bent on the same objects—namely, 
the advancement of the faith and the family, for the 
prosperity of their country, or the welfare of its 
people, never occurred to the noble managers of 
Spanish affairs—their united efforts had been crowned 
with success. The Tavera family were now the 
greatest power in the Castiles, and might be said 
to hold in their hands the hopes and fears of those 
provinces which were always reckoned the heart and 
head of Spain. But as men who climbed to the 
rocky ridges of their own Sierras still saw beyond 
them loftier peaks to climb, so from their ‘present 
elevation they got a wider prospect for ambition, and 
looked to higher ground which might yet be gained. 
The coming of the court to Toledo was an oppor- 
tunity for business not to be neglected. They had 
ascertained exactly who were to come in the royal 
train, from the most distinguished ambassador to the 
humblest attaché. They had settled on what favourite 
was to be flattered, and what secretary bribed, after 
the most approved fashion of Spanish diplomacy ; 
and the entire cordon of spies to be employed for the 
occasion. And when these public affairs were finally 
arranged, the brother and sister had turned to 
matters of more private interest. 

“Sister,” said the grand inquisitor, “‘ you doubt- 
less remember those letters regarding the case of 
Lorenzo de Valdez which you received in such a 
singular manner. I have never been able to discover 
from what hand they came. My expert has failed to 
identify the handwriting of the address on the packet, 
except that it is manifestly the same with that of 
your corre nt José nco, But the letters 
enelosed were written by the Moor Osman ben 
Hamed, while staying at the Casa de Valdez, to his 
brother Yusuf, in Salee. They are all in Arabic, 
but every letter is aecompanied by a mys transla- 
tion, written by a different hand, which my Arab 
secretary has found to be perfectly eorreet. From 
these letters it is evident that Don Lerenzo was inno- 
cent of the erime of soreery for which he suffered. 
He was simply learning from the Moor the sciences 
of mathematics and astronomy—in which, it must be 
allowed, the Arabian infidels far excel ourselves— 
and the ignorance of his housekeeper and her con- 
fessor, misinterpreting words and actions, fixed the 
foul charge upon him, 

“Tt is difficult to think that my predecessor, 
Almegro, could not have come at the truth by proper 
examination; but it is well known that he hated 
Don Lorenzo, as I have heard, on account of the 
Dona Rosada, whom they both wooed; but Lorenzo 
won, and Almegro took holy orders. There may 
have been some truth in the story, sister. I well 
remember the lady, and so may you, for she was our 
own relation, though a distant one. Her daughteris 
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svonderfully like her, and not less fair. May she be 
blessed with longer life and a more fortunate husband! 
At any rate, Almegro hated Lorenzo—and hatred 
blinds men’s eyes as well as love—so he condemned 
him on a false charge and insufficient evidence. 

‘The Moor could have proved Lorenzo’s inno- 
cence, but that course would have involved the dis- 
covery of his own motive for seeking his friendship 
and getting into his house. 

“That motive was the hope of finding an immense 
treasure which was hidden in the Casa de Valdez, 
though where it is not known, by one of Osman’s 
ancestors, to whom the mansion originally belonged, 
when he fled from it on the taking of Cordova by St. 
Ferdinand; and such is the obstinacy of the Arabian 
race, that, rather than give Christian men the chance 
of finding this long-hidden wealth, Osman preferred 
to let his friend suffer, and to part with life by his 
own hand—for it is certain that he strangled himself 
in his dungeon, probably to avoid the question. 

‘‘He had come to Spain accompanied by a young 
wife and an infant child, whom he had lodged, it was 
supposed, somewhere in La Moreria, for they were 
never in Lorenzo’s house. The housekeeper and her 
confessor knew nothing about them, nor could all the 
search of our familiars discover trace or sign of them, 
so that our belief is they must have escaped to Bar- 
bary. Lorenzo knew nothing of Osman’s treasure- 
seeking ; the letters prove that beyond a doubt, for 
they are written in the most confidential strain as 
brother to brother, and indeed those Arabian infidels 
have much natural affection between them, as might 
be proved from many of our official records. Lorenzo 
was purposely kept in the dark, because the treasure 
hidden in his house was not only of enormous value, 
but included the ancient crown and sceptre of the 
Calif Abderahman, concerning which the Moors 
have a tradition that the family of their race who can 
get possession of it will finally regain Cordova and 
all the Spanish provinces ruled over by their fathers. 
Since I came into office, and began to investigate this 
affair, I found among our archives a parchment 
written in the Cufic character, which a soldier chanced 
upon at the taking of Tangiers, and handed over to 
his confessor, supposing it to be magical; and his con- 
fessor, believing the same, brought it to the Holy 
Office. This parchment being deciphered by my 
Arab secretary, reads thus: ‘A list of the precious 
things hidden in the house of the descendants of the 
Calif Abderahman in the city of Cordova;’ and, 
sister, there follows such an account of rich jewels 
and ornaments, breast-plates of gold, and scimitar- 
hilts set with diamonds, after the manner of the 
Moors, not to speak of gold-chain armour and the 
‘Calif’s crown and sceptre, as would have made 
ee and his followers turn back on their march to 

eru.”” 

“Strange,” said the doha; “yet might it not be 
that these precious things were the treasure which 
Osman the Moor came to search for in the Oasa de 
Valdez? and since he did not find them, they must 
be hidden there still. What a prize for the De 
Valdez family, if justice were done them, as it ought 
to be, brother ; for undoubtedly if Lorenzo was inno- 
cent, and perished, as we have reason to believe, 
with the galley on the coast of Holland, his con- 
fiscated house and lands should be at once restored 
to his heirs. What a friend to the unfortunate line 
the stranger must have been who sent those letters 
to us by the hand of Senora Camilla, my young 
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cousin’s most prudent duenna, whom no doubt my 
patron saint directed me to select for that office. 
Brother, have you formed any guess or notion of 
who that stranger could be, seeing he proved him- 
self a friend to us also, in so truly prophesying your 
advancement ?”’ : 

“T have not, sister; though it is my opinion that 
he must have been a person of rank connected with 
the court, and in some way acquainted with the 
most secret affairs, else how should he have known 
that which we did not, though it concerned ourselves ? 
As for the art of foretelling by astrology or divina- 
tion which some place such faith in, I hold it to be a 
cunning pretext oftener than a reality. My Arabic 
secretary, who is a man of sagacity as well as learning, 
supposes that the packet might have come frora the 
French ambassador. You will remember, sister, that 
he showed himself particularly courteous to us in that 
affair regarding the Spanish chapelin Paris. His 
nation, though greatly wanting in gravity and pru- 
dence, are yet of a ready wit and keen perception; 
the ambassador would know what family best de- 
served his respect among the houses of the Castiles, 
and as for the De Valdez line, Don Lorenzo was un- 
doubtedly of a noble and generous disposition, and 
might have done some service either to the ambas- 
sador himself or one of his relations, the memory of 
which made him earnest to serve Lorenzo’s heirs by 
means of those letters. How they came into the 
Frenchman’s hands it is not so easy to conjecture. 
Weknow that Yusuf ben Hamed, the brother to whom 
Osman wrote them, is dead, and his only son has left 
the city of Salee on account of poverty, and retired 
to live obscurely in some of the other states of 
Barbary. The French have dealings with them all, 
and the young man, either from motives of conscience, 
which those infidels sometimes have, to compensate 
the family who suffered by his uncle, or through some 
friendly influence, may have made over the excul- 
pating letters to one of their agents.” 

‘“‘Ah, brother, if my secretary, Father Crispano, 
were only here, with his knowledge of Barbary and 
the Moorish people, he would sift this matter to the 
bottom! But is it not marvellous,” said the dona, 
‘that though he finished his work at the Casa de 
Valdez, and set out on his way to Toledo more than 
a month ago, he has not yet arrived ?—nor can I get 
any intelligence of him, though my couriers have 
inquired at all the ventas and caravans on the road.” 

‘‘He had no valuables, I suppose, and friars 
seldom meet with accidents,” said the inquisitor. 
*‘T will set our agents to inquire after him, some of 
those hidden Jews or Moriscos who still infest the 
southern provinces might have taken umbrage at his 
observation and discernment, for indeed he was a 
capable man, yet, for sifting a matter, I hold my Arabic 
secretary in no way his inferior. In short, sister, my 
belief is that we owe the packet to the French 
ambassador, and as you have justly said, he thereby 
showed as much friendship to us as to the De Valdez 
family. Observe, we, and we alone, have thus 
obtained information regarding the treasure hidden 
in the confiscated house. No doubt the heirs of Don 
Lorenzo might claim it according to modern custom ; 
but by the ancient law of the Castiles, he who found 
buried treasure was the rightful possessor ; besides, 
the said heirs are not owners of the house. You 
perceive, sister, that though the proof of Lorenzo’s 
innocence is now in my hands, yet sentence having 
been pronounced and carried into effect more than 
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fifteen years ago, it would not be expedient to reverse 
it now in a complete and public manner. The case is 
much to be deplored, and if my predecessor Almegro 
suffered himself to be swayed by motives of wrath and 
hatred, I trust his heirs will not be sparing of masses 
for the repose of his soul; but the credit and character 
of the Holy Office must be maintained. The vulgar 
would lose all reverence for it, and much of the 
wholesome dread with which they are now inspired, 
if they once found out that its judgments might be 
disproved and set aside like those of a secular 
tribunal.” 

‘‘ But surely, brother, you will consider the wronged 
and innocent family, who are our own relations and 
in the depths of poverty ?” 

“T will canis them, sister, next to my duty as 
Grand Inquisitor of the Castiles. I respect justice to 
all men, especially those of our own rank and kindred. 
Listen to my plan, for I know your understanding 
will approve and your prudence assist me in it. We 
will so manage matters with the court, that such of 
the lands belonging to Lorenzo as have not been 
bestowed on monasteries shall be restored to his son 
by an act of grace, as it were. They will forma 
sufficient estate for the young man, a sprightly 
eaballero of the south, I understand, but not of much 
mark or capacity, and likely to marry a certain Dona 
Leonora Guzman, of fair possessions in her own 
right. She has*demurred for some time, but will 
doubtless consent to the match when she learns Don 


Enrique’s chance of restoration, which I have | 
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she has acquired the air and manner of a true 
Castilian senorita.” 

*‘ Adolpho cannot fail to make her an excellent 
husband, he has been educated with the greatest care 
by the learned and pious Father Francisco, who is an 
honour to the Jesuit society. But, sister, it will be 
discreet to keep our knowledge of the treasure from 
the reverend father, for his order have a keen scent 
after such things. However, he has conducted my 
son’s education on the best of principles ; I would 
not suffer one of those university scholars or licen- 
tiates to have the smallest hand in it, their morals are 
apt to be doubtful, and I fear their orthodoxy too. 
Adolpho is a young man above the common, Rosada 
must like him at first sight; I agree with you that 
matches should not be pressed upon girls, though in 
the best families of Spain it was never thought 
necessary to consult their whims.” 

‘* Ah, brother, the best families were neither right 
nor wise in that, it is a custom of our country which 
requires revision. Even Spain is not yet perfect. 
Might we not allow these young people to get ac- 
quainted as far as etiquette permits, at the forth- 
coming masque? Such entertainments are useful, in 
my opinion, because they afford the only opportunity 
for youths and maidens of rank to converse with pro- 
priety. I am as anxious to further your plan as 
yourself can be. I feel assured that my nephew 
would make an impression on the mind of any lady ; 
and I know my young cousin is a discreet, good girl, 
and will not refuse anything that her seniors arrange 


caused to be intimated to her in a private manner. | for her good.” 
Provision for Lorenzo’s younger brother and his wife 
shall be settled to come out of the restored lands, 
and the Casa de Valdez shall be made over as a por- 


tion to our fair young cousin Rosada. You look 
surprised, sister ; but I have not yet unfolded all my 
plan. My son Adolpho has been brought up for the 
church. It was my hope that he might one day wear 
the red hat in his uncle’s room, but Providence has 
designed it otherwise. Adolpho has lately shown signs 
of distaste for the clerical life, and I hold it sinful to 


press a young man into holy orders. To speak plainly, | 


sister, he has seen his fair cousin by chance on the 
Alameda, to which Father Francisco, his excellent 
tutor, accompanies him sometimes by way of needful 
relaxation, and for her sake he is ready to give up all 
the prospects of preferment in the church which one 
of our family might look for, and take what was 
once his father’s place in the world. Now, sister, if 
the Casa de Valdez were settled upon Rosada—and 
I doubt not that Don Enrique’ will be found tract- 
able enough for that and the other conditions required 
of him—those young people could be matched, the 
hidden treasure could be sought for and found at 
leisure, a noble provision could be made out of it for 
them, at once Rosada’s dowry and Adolpho’s inherit- 
ance, for you know he has no other. The secret 
could be kept in our own family, and we could set 
apart a tithe of the Moslem’s hoard for the service of 
the church.” 

“Your plan is a good one, brother,’ said the 
dona, ‘‘if the young people like each other, for I 
hold it as sinful to press a match upon a maiden, as 
holy orders on a youth. My young cousin deserves, 
not only a good dowry, but a good husband; her 
beauty is beyond that of the fairest lady in my know- 
ing, her goodness approaches that of a saint; and 
such is her diligence and ability to learn, that since 
her coming to my house, which is but a short time, 





‘No girl would think of refusing Adolpho,”’ said 
the fond father and grand inquisitor. ‘‘ But your 
suggestion is a sensible one: they shall see each other 
and get acquainted at the masque. And since we are 
now agreed on the plan, I must go and put things. 
in train for restoring the confiscated house and lands 
to the De Valdez family, and also for making our pro- 
posed settlements. We have little time to lose, as the 
court will enter Toledo to-morrow; and I am mis- 
taken if his French queen will let King Philip remain 
long in the old Alcazar.” 

About three o’clock in the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day, the one wide street in old Toledo, called 
Zocodover, or the square market, built by the Moors, 
leading straight to the Gothic cathedral, and the 
scene of all public amusements, from the bull-fight to 
the procession, presented a more imposing spectacle 
than it had done since the time of the first Charles. 
The carpenters and upholsterers of the city had 
converted the greater part of it into a kind of 
amphitheatre, with seats tier above tier, more or less 
protected by awnings from the afternoon sun, accord- 
ing to the rank by which they were to be occu- 
pied; and at the upper end, nearest the cathedral, 
was a grand estrado, or platform, covered with crimson 
cloth, canopied with blue silk and golden stars, 
intended to represent the sky—hung with embroi- 
dered curtains, and furnished with a throne in the 
centre, and chairs of state on either side, nume- 
rous and closely set. The tiers of seats were filled 
by the gentility, the respectability, and the trade of 
Toledo, for next to useful work of any kind it was 
esteemed the lowest, and everybody had to sit as be- 
came his station in that well-regulated town. The 
open space beyond them was occupied by a motley. 
crowd of peasants from the surrounding country, the 
off-scourings of the city, dealers in small wares, 
beggars and gipsies who had flocked from far and 
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near to share and follow their vocations at the festival ; 
while the flat roofs and high balconies of the old 
Moorish houses around, the towers of the cathedral, 
the portal of the archbishop’s palace—in short, every 
point that commanded a view swarmed with the 
young and active of the populace. 

The Masque of the Tagus was about to be per- 
formed, but in the meantime every eye was bent on 
the estrado, for there sat the court of Spain. It had 
made its solemn entry into the city in the morning, 
the gentlemen mounted on large Flemish horses that 
went at a slow and sober pace, and costumed accord- 
ing to regulation in cloaks and swords, very stiff 
ruffs, and remarkably large spectacles to give them a 
look of sufficient gravity ; the ladies on mules and in 
mule litters, with black mantillas and enormous fans. 
A very solemn business was anything which the 
Spanish court undertook to do. By dint of strict 
etiquette and sombre superstition, it had reached the 
highest degree of dulness and monotony ever attained 
by any similar institution in Europe. Its amusements 
consisted of hunting parties arranged with great 
ceremony, and visits to convents, with an occasional 
bull-fight or auto-da-fé. Within the charmed circleit was 
not etiquette to laugh at all, and the hours of going to 
bed and getting up again were regulated by laws more 
unchangeable than those of the Medes and Persians. 
The head and chief of that brilliant society, King 
Philip the Fourth, occupied the throne in the centre 
of the estrado, attired in his state robes of purple 
velvet edged with gold lace, sprinkled with diamonds, 
and half-covered by a mantle of ermine; but he was 
a tall, lank figure, with a heavy Austrian face, and a 
look which his contemporaries compared to that of a 
man made of wood. His stock subject of lamenta- 
tion was that he had not retired into a monastery ; it 
would have been no loss to his kingdom if he had, 
and might have been a gain to himself had the monas- 
tery mended his morals, which were none of the best. 
His fleet was rotting in the harbours for want of 
money to man and set it afloat, and most of his 
army were gone a-begging; but his motto was, 
“When Spain moves, the whole world trembles.” 
By his side sat his first queen, the beautiful Elizabeth 
of France, whose gentle ways and abundant charity 
made her memory dear to the common people for 
generations after; but as she had come of a light 
nation, all the breaches of etiquette committed in the 
court were laid to her charge, and she died early, it 
was said worn down by ennui. Next came the seats 
of the infantas, those royal princesses whose children 
embroiled all Europe, at the beginning of the next 
eentury, in the war of the Spanish succession ; but 
they sat there in satin and silver tissue, pearls and 
diamonds, as stiff as etiquette could make them, and 
as plain as most of their Austrian line. The rest of 
the estrado was occupied by the gentlemen and ladies 
of the court and the Toledan nobility, all in grand 
costume, and on their chairs of state. There had 
been some fierce battles regarding precedence, as usual 
in Spanish assemblies; some duels among the gentle- 
men, and one or two poisonings among the ladies took 
place in consequence at no distant day; but for the 
present the disputes had been so far arranged as to 
keep peace on the estrado, though carried on in an 
under-growl by their respective retainers, people 
Whose gentle blood would allow them to do nothing 
but lounge in the stairs and passages of their great 
houses and live on two reales a day (about five-pence 
of our money), which they got for the same, and 
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who, to the number of some hundreds strong, had 
standing-room behind the court, for they could not 
condescend to sit among the mere townsmen. 

The Tavera and Fonseca connection had no occa- 
sion to maintain their privileges. The cardinal arch- 
bishop, as primate of all Spain, had a right to sit 
next to the royal family, above the prime minister 
Olivarez and all the foreign ambassadors, except 
those of France and Austria,“ who, for the honour of 
their respective masters, would see the masque no- 
where but on a line with him. His family took rank 
from the cardinal still higher than their own. Dota 
Constanza and the grand inquisitor sat on chairs of 
nearly equal elevation, and one but a few inches 
lower was assigned to the doia’s young cousin, with 
nicely graduated seats on either side for her duenna 
and her waiting gentlewoman. 

The girl whose future destiny had been decided in 
the private cabinet, to suit the designs and require- 
ments of the Tavera family, sat there as unconscious 
of the fact as the lamb set apart for sacrifice to the 
ancient gods when Toledo was a Roman town. She 
had thought Senora Camilla particularly anxious 
about her attire and appearance that day, and Dona 
Constanza unusually watchful over her movements; 
but the magnificent company and the crowded scene, 
so new and astonishing to her secluded youth, fairly 
bewildered Rosada; and though she kept her outward 
composure like a Castilian senorita, it was some time 
before the place and the people became real and sub- 
stantial to her eyes. Many an eye of gay young 
caballero and more stately don wandered to where 
she sat, her mantilla of rich Spanish point and her 
low kirtle of fine cambric showing to advantage her 
beautiful head, with its braids of shining hair fastened 
by gold and diamond-headed pins, her swan-like 
neck, her finely-moulded figure, and her lovely face 
that charmed all beholders ; but there was one seated 
beside the grand inquisitor, called his nephew, in 
deference to the holy orders he had taken, though 
known to be his son, whose admiring gaze was 
observed even by the court, and that was Don 
Adolpho de Tavera, the young man whose education 
had been conducted on the best principles, and whom, 
according to his father, no girl could refuse. Dota 
Constanza took upon herself to introduce the young 
people—it was proper to do the like just before the 
masque began; and as it was in three acts, with 
intervals between, in which people chatted and 
flirted, it was also proper for a caballero bent on 
paying attentions to station himself at each interval 
behind his lady’s chair, and converse with her till 
the performance was resumed. The dona was a 
keen sifter of church and statesmen’s motives, a clever 
unraveller of court intrigues and monastic plots; 
but when she presented Don Adolpho and Senorita 
Rosada to each other, with all the stately ceremony 
of Castilian rank, the dona did not observe that 
it was by no means their first meeting, for Rosada 
recognised in her new acquaintance the pale, puny, 
sinister-looking young man whose intrusive impu- 
dence had been rebuked by the handsome cavalier 
on the Alameda. Hard fortune had taught the 
daughter of De Valdez to tolerate much that was 
little to her liking, and keep to herself such senti- 
ments as might not be approved, so she went through 
the ceremonial of introduction, as her duenna after- 
wards observed, in the perfect style of a Fonseca, 
and if Don Adolpho knew that he was recognised, 
nobody else did. 
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Tue Palais Bourbon, in which the Chamber of the 
Corps Législatif, or Lower House of the French 
Legislature, is situated, is one of those imposing 
edifices seen from the Place de la Concorde. Stand- 
ing on this noble and historic square, you have on 
each side, at each point of the compass, a striking 
monument of Parisian splendour. Westward, at the 
end of the Champs Elysées, you see the Are de 
Triomphe ; eastward, the central dome of the Tuileries; 
northward, the Madeleine; and southward, just 


resembling the Madeleine, which it faces. Approach- 
ing it by the elegant bridge which here spans the 
river, you observe that its facade is supported by 


massive columns, while above the words ‘Corps | 
Législatif”’ announce the purpose for which itis now | 


used. It is enclosed within an iron fence, and 


approached by a broad flight of steps; while directly | 
in front are to be seen colossal statues of Sully, Col- | 


bert, L’ Hopital, and d’Agnesseau. Farther on are 
statues of Minerva and Themis. On the facade is an 
allegorical bas-relief appropriate to the edifice. The 
visitor to the Chamber enters a side door, and finds 
himself in a corridor, on either side of which are the 
various offices for the functionaries, police, and 
archives. Farther on, under some arches, one 
approaches the chapel: this is used, among other 
things, for the weddings of the deputies, and of their 
children, M. Ledru-Rollin having been the first to be 
married there. The palace of the president is a 
spacious edifice adjoining the Palais Sake. com- 


municating with it by means of a high and handsome 
gallery. 

In order to obtain entrance to the gallery of the 
Chamber, it is necessary to procure a card of admis- 
sion, either from some deputy, or from the general 


secretary of the House. It is a privilege not always 
easy to obtain ; and especially difficult when there is 
to be an interesting debate. When Thiers proposed 
his interpellation on the German question, soon after 
the war of 1866, tickets to the gallery were eagerly 
bought for six pounds each. On such occasions you 
may see a line of people form themselves in queue 
the night before the debate, so as to be sure to secure 
places for which they have already paid from ten 
shillings to two pounds. On the day on which I 
repaired to the Chamber, I received from the scere- 
tare général a neat card, with the designation of the 
gallery to which I was to be admitted indicated on it. 
It was necessary to go some hours before the opening 
of the session, or the ticket would have been useless. 
The entrance was already besieged by an eager crowd, 
who were striving by every form of appeal and bribe 
to induce the doorkeepers to admit them. Armed 
with my ticket, I found no difficulty in gaining an 
entrance within the building; and was at once 
directed to a side door, which led to the gallery to 
which the ticket admitted me. Here I was confronted 
by one of those provokingly polite officials who, in 
almost every public building in Paris, insist on 
relieving you of your umbrella or cane, should you 
chance to be burdened with either. I was then con- 
ducted by another official up a narrow winding stair- 
case, and ushered into an equally narrow gallery, 
between two large pillars, and which, with two rows 
of seats, was capable of accommodating some 











thirty spectators, There were perhaps twenty similar 


small galleries extending around the semicircular 
chamber, in one or two tiers, the upper tier being 
for the general public admitted by ticket, the lower 
for ambassadors, state officials, distinguished foreign- 
ers, the clergy, and others especially privileged. 
Here I had abundant time to note the hall itself, 
for I had more than an hour still to wait. The 
Chamber is, like most legislative chambers on the 


| continent, semicircular in form, the desks of the 
across the Seine, the Palais Bourbon, not a little | 


president and secretaries being situated on the flat 
side opposite the semicircle. The room is elegantly 
decorated with frescoes, cornice-work, busts and 
statues, and flags, and conspicuous above the presi- 
dent’s chair is the showy escutcheon of the empire. 
It is handsomely carpeted and furnished ; it contains 
circular benches, well cushioned, for the members. 
On the president’s left sit the opposition deputies, 
who are for this reason called the ‘‘ Left ;” and those 
who sit high up on the left are called the ‘‘ Moun- 
tain,” and comprise the most extreme Radicals— 
the ‘“‘Mountain” being an epithet derived from 
the old revolutionary times; while those who sus- 
tain the government sit on the right, and are 
called the ‘“Right;” the moderate deputies— 
Liberal-Conservatives, as they might be called in 
England—sitting at the “Right centre” and “ Left 
centre.” The president’s desk is raised upon a dais 
approached by marble steps; the seats of the secre- 
taries are behind that of the president, against the 
wall to the right and left. Just below the president’s 
desk, midway to the floor, is a small, narrow plat- 
form, enclosed within slight neat railings, and 
approached on either side by two or three steps, and 
having a small stand in the centre. This is the 
famous Zribune, which was removed from the Chamber 
after the coup d’état, and which was restored again to: 
its place some two years ago. ‘The tribune is the 
symbol of free legislative discussion; from it the 
deputies address their colleagues, and its absence or 
presence indicates the resolution of the government 
as to whether debates on its policy are to be forbidden 
or allowed. On the president’s desk is conspicuous a 
little article which plays an important and almost 
constant part in the ph of the Chamber. Itisa 
small brass bell, hinged between two brass shafts; 
from its top extends out toward the president a long 
and convenient handle. This takes the place of tha 
speaker’s gavel; and is far more frequently resorted 
to, to preserve order. In the front semicircular row 
of seats are the desks of the imperial ministers who 
attend the sessions; they having desks, while the 
deputies are only provided with benches. 

Two o’clock is the usual hour of the assembling of 
the Chamber; and some time before this hour the 
galleries were completely filled, and many of the 
deputies came straggling in in groups of two or three.. 
Some had rolls of papers tied in tape; others formed 
little knots and chatted or talked with true French 
earnestness. Here and there was to be seen @ 
minister, sleek and official-looking, arranging his 
documents for the day, a little nervous perhaps in 
view of possible awkward questions. Two o’clock 
having arrived, there was a momentary bustle at the 
principal entrance; and presently several gaudily- 
dressed officials appeared, the president’s cortége, 
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followed by that eminent man himself, who in his 
turn was followed by various secretariesand sergeants- 
at-arms. The presidentof the Chamber, M. Schneider, 
is a tall, thin, elderly, sharp-visaged personage, 
with snowy white hair, and red face. As he 
entered, he saluted the two officers in front of him, 
who acknowledged the salute in military style, 
and then he mounted to his chair. He was 
dressed in black broadcloth, with a white necktie, 
much as an English gentleman attires himself for an 
evening party, the only official mark upon him being 
the broad red ribbon of Commander of the Legion 
of Honour, which crossed his breast. The sergeants- 
at-arms, having conducted him to the chair, scattered 
through the hall, shouting, ‘‘'To the session, Mes- 
sieurs! The president is in the chair!” The 
president forthwith took off his hat, which he de- 
posited on the desk ; it is with design that he keeps 
it near at hand; for when the session becomes so 
stormy that he can no longer control it by ordinary 
means, he has only to replace his hat upon his head, 
as a signal for closing the sitting. As soon as the 
session opened, the deputies hastened to their places, 
and uncovered their heads. They do not, as in the 
House of Commons, keep their hats on. Out of two 
hundred and eighty deputies of which the chamber 
is composed, there were, perhaps, a hundred present. 

The Chamber in session was, as may be imagined, 
avery different-looking body from the English House 
of Commons. The president, as I have said, wore 


only the slight insignia of the Legion of Honour— 
you missed the speaker’s. robe and wig. ‘The secre- 
taries had no special dress ; the Ausssiers looked much 
like gensd’armes. But the difference was particularly 
striking in the appearance and manner of the 


assembly. They were mostly dark, black-bearded, 
excitable-looking men, nearly all most carefully 
dressed, and much noisier and more demonstrative 
than the English m.p.’s. Of the deputies, two 
hundred and forty are decorated with the Legion of 
Honour ; but etiquette requires that in the Chamber 
they should not wear the ribbon. They are composed 
of classes very different from members of parliament. 
There is, and has been ever since Louis Philippe 
ascended the throne, a remarkably large sprinkling 
of literary men, and of men whose professions are 
akin to literature. Thiers, Guizot, and Molé, the 
most eminent of Louis Philippe’s prime ministers, 
were literary men. In the time of the last revolution, 
France was governed almost exclusively by literary 
men — Lamartine, Louis Blanc, Arago, Garnier- 
Pagés. Of the present leaders in the Chamber, 
Favre, Pelletan, Simon, Pagés, Thiers, Rochefort, in 
the opposition, and Ollivier, Duvernois, Cassagnac, 
and others on the government side, are well-known 
writers. Several of them are members of the Insti- 
tute. There are many lawyers, notaries, and trades- 
men in the Chamber, but, as compared with the 
House of Commons, few landed proprietors. The 
members for Paris are lawyers, editors, independent 
politicians, and, in the case of Raspail, the venerable 
radical deputy, a chemist. There are comparatively 
few military men, the highest dignitaries of the army 
—the marshals and principal generals—having life 
Seats in the senate, the senators being appointed by 
the Emperor. The ministers sit in the Chamber as 
the representatives of the government: they may be 
deputies or not; Ollivier is a deputy, General Le 
Boeuf, minister of war, is not. In the same way the 
ministers may attend the sessions of the senate, 
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whether they are members or not, take part in the 
debates, and explain the measures of the government. 

To the eye of the spectator in the gallery, there are 
many marked faces among the deputies, and one espe- 
cially notes those of the ‘‘ Left.” The most striking 
figure on that side of the House, and unquestionably 
the foremost orator, is Jules Favre, the famous 
deputy of Lyons. Favre’s head almost reminds one 
of the old classical busts of Jupiter—so large and 
massive is it above, so projecting the forehead, so 
shaggy and curly is his hair. The hair falls in heavy 
clusters down to the neck, the jaw is large and pro- 
minent, the mouth thin and firm set, the chin bold 
and firm, the long grey beard flowing almost patri- 
archally over his breast. Favre’s eye is his finest 
feature; in repose serious, almost mild, always keen; 
but when the orator is speaking it is fiery and 
flashing, rapid and eager. Favre has still further 
personal advantages in the southérn swarthiness of 
his complexion, in his well-shaped, erect, and athletic 
figure, and a haughty dignity of bearing which marks 
the democratic leader more prominently than any 
scion of the old French noblesse living. Favre is 
passionate—that is betrayed in every line of his. 
mobile and expressive countenance; and once wrought 
to the heat of passion in debate, he scarcely deigns 
to weigh his language, or to put a curb upon his in- 
vective. He is the greatest master of irony in France. 
When he rises to speak, he does so deliberately and 
calmly ; he begins in a low voice, and with an appa- 
rently mild manner—I say apparently, for underneath 
the smooth flow of his eloquence may be detected a 
current of the subtlest sarcasm. It is when he enters 
fully upon his subject, and waxes warm towards his 
climax, that he “roars lion-like” with the force of a 
Danton, and proves the justice of his title to be called 
the Mirabeau of modern France. 

Near Favre sits Garnier-Pagés—one of the pro- 
visional government of 1848—the Nestor of the re- 
publicans—more moderate, however, than many of 
his colleagues, a somewhat prosy speaker, but from 
his age and career much respected. He is a tall, 
thin, venerable man, with long white hair brushed 
back from his forehead, and falling to his shoulders, 
and large, round, black eyes. Pagés speaks plainly 
and boldly, and evidently is afraid neither of friends 
nor antagonists. He is always to be seen in his 
place on the “ Left,” and takes frequent occasion to 
mix in the debates, often subjecting himself to the 
president’s bell by his bitter reproaches against the 
government. 

Eugene Pelletan—as well known for the elegance 
of his writings as for his parliamentary activity—is, 
in personal appearance and in manner, one of the 
most attractive deputies. He has an interesting, 
thoughtful, expressive face, swarthy, with very black 
eyes, bearded, and has a finely-formed forehead and 
head. He is little demonstrative as a speaker, 
ascending the tribune but seldom; but he is always 
listened to with especial attention, so polished and 
elegant are his addresses. ° 

Jules Simon, eminent as a republican deputy, still 
more so as a philosophical writer, and best known, 
perhaps, in England, as the leader of the Free Trade 
party, is burly in person, with a large, round, bald 
head, a rather heavy countenance, and thick black 
moustache, having the appearance rather of a pros- 
perous and ease-loving man of the world, than a 
really vigorous and original thinker and statesman. 
One has only to see Simon in the tribune to change 
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his estimation of him altogether. His deep and 
earnest voice, his prompt and vigorous declamation, 
a way of going plumply and boldly to the point, 
added to an elegance which rivals Pelletan’s, and 
which yet does not lessen the strong effectiveness of 
his style, make him one of the very best orators in 
the Chamber, and afford a marked contrast to his 
friend Jules Favre. Simon is probably the most 
learned scholar in the Chamber; a deep student of 
politics as a science, and of philosophy as applied to 
human life. Although acting with the extreme 
‘* Left,” he is not, any more than Favre, Pagés, or 
Pelletan, an “‘irreconcilable”’ in the sense in which 
that term is used ; indeed, the only really revolutionary 
irreconcilables are Rochefort, Raspail, and Gambetta. 

High up on the ‘‘ Mountain,” as if to proclaim to 
all the world his implacable enmity to the Empire, sits 
Raspail, now past three score and ten, yet as zealous 
an agitator as he was forty yearsago. Few men are 
better worth observing. Raspail is a Paris chemist, 
who, some years ago, invented what he considered to 
be a panacea for ‘all the ills that flesh is heir to,” 
out of a certain preparation of camphor, to be smoked 
as a cigarette. Imprisoned for sedition in the time 
of Louis Philippe, he was a leader in the revolution; 
was a member of the provisional government, and 
received a large number of votes as the extreme 
radical candidate for the presidency of the republic. 
From that time, until the election of last year, he 
continued quietly in his laboratory, and was, in 1869, 
electéd a deputy by one of the Paris constituencies. 
Raspail is a medium-sized old man, with white hair, a 
long white beard and moustache, blue eyes, and a red- 
dish face. He is but an indifferent speaker, but 
makes up in the pith and bitterness of what he says 
for the want of polished eloquence. 

Of Rochefort the reader has doubtless read de- 


scriptions to satiety. 
yellow-faced young man, with thin features, deep 
sunken black eyes, and bunchy hair, and is always 
dressed in the height of fashion. 

Emile Ollivier, the first constitutional premier of 
the Empire, is a much younger-looking man than he 
really is; for he was old enough in 1848 to take a 


He is a gaunt, cadaverous, 


prominent part in the republican government. He 
has a full, round, dark face, black hair, and full lips, 
wears gold spectacles, and exhibits.a self-confident, 
independent manner, which is a good index of his 
character. As a speaker, he is one of the clearest 
and best in the Chamber. He speaks boldly and 
promptly, having a fine round voice, is never at a loss 
tor words, and fears to grapple forensically with no 
man. Standing, as it were, in the breach between the 
two extreme parties, he is the object of more frequent 
and bitter attacks than any one in the Chamber ; but 
he always seems prepared to repel any assault, and to 
give back, from whatever quarter the assault comes, 
as many blows as he receives. 

The Chamber—while it is a very excitable body, the 
French nervousness and irritability being often exhi- 
bited--is yet kept in general good order by the strict 
discipline to which the president subjects it. It is an 
improvement on the old system that the president is 
now elected by the deputies, instead of being the 
appointee of the Emperor: he feels his authority 
over the Chamber to be more solid, as he derives his 
office from it. He often replies to arguments and 
makes pithy observations in the course of a debate, 
not being constrained to the silence and impartiality 
which the Speaker of the House of Commons finds it 
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imperative to observe; but being himself a partisan, 
and often taking occasion to show that he is so. 
This produces many lively and amusing scenes pecu- 
liar to the French Chamber ; little spicy dialogues 
often arising between the president and one of the 
deputies ; for the Frenchman never loses the chance 
to make an epigram, and the president does not dis- 
dain to show his wit as well as the rest. President 
Schneider himself is one of the quickest witted of 
Frenchmen, and has a rare talent for the place which 
he occupies. Owing to the dramatic and fervid na- 
tional character of the deputies, the debates in the 
Chamber are always full of life and interest, even on 
the driest subjects. A debate on finance is as piquant 
as one on the liberty of the press. Since the liberal- 
isation of the Empire much more latitude has been 
allowed to the speakers, so that the debates have this 
year been more exciting and spirited than any time 
since the Empire was re-established. The deputies 
are now allowed to interrogate the ministers without 
previous authority, which is a great gain to free 
speech. One cannot go away from the Chamber 
without feeling that modern French oratory is by no 
means to be despised, and that probably this art is 
as well illustrated there now as at any previous 
period of French history. 





THE BAOBAB-TREE. 


BY T. BAINES, F.R.S, 

Tue forests of South Africa afford many varieties of 
useful or ornamental wood, some soft enough for 
general use, but the greater number adapted for ship 
or waggon building. The wood, indeed, is mostly of 
so solid and firm a texture that the tools used for the 
soft woods of Canada are in little request at the Cape. 
But in the most gigantic of all the arboreal orna- 
ments of the country, the quality of the wood does not 
enter into consideration, for the baobab yields no 
timber fit for any useful purpose. The tree which 
serves as an illustration to the present article is the 
largest I ever saw, and was sketched during the 
journey of Mr. James Chapman and myself from 
Walvisch Bay, on the west coast, to the Falls of 
the Zambesi. It grew on a small islet, in an exten- 
sive salt plain some distance beyond Lake Ngami. 

The shores and islands were studded here and there 
by single trees or groups of baobabs or mowanas, 
towering like castles, with their immense trunks and 
bare leafless arms, above the other trees, looking 
sometimes grey and rough like granite rocks, and at 
others smooth and metallic where the old bark, 
peeling off, had exposed the new, and allowed its 
peculiar coppery tints to shine through, giving to 
large portions, according to the light or shade, a red 
or yellow grey or adeep purple tone. A few solitary 
fruits still hung upon the branches, beyond the reach 
of the bushmen, who climb the tree by driving pegs 
into the soft trunk ; and these were pelted by every 
passer by, in hope of bringing them down. The 
pleasant subacid pulp in which the seeds are embedded 
forms an agreeable variation from a meat diet; 
and its taste and appearance, particularly when 
dried, almost to a white powder, give the Dutch 
emigrant farmers and hunters a reason for naming it 
Krem Tart Brom, or cream of tartar tree. Nor is it 
in Africa alone that its valuable qualities have been 
tested ; for, during our expedition with Mr. A. C. 
Gregory on the Victoria river, in North Australia, 
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the sailors of the Tom Tough cured themselves of 
scurvy by collecting the fruit, and boiling down the 
pulp with a little sugar. 

One difference between the African and Australian 
varieties is that in the latter (Adansonia Gregorit) 
the creamy white flower stands erect upon a short 
footstalk, while in the African it depends from one 
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where also it is called ‘Arbre de mille ans,” on 
account of its supposed great age, states its diameter 
at 30 feet, giving 90 of cjrcumference, and its height 
at 78, the roots sometimes being 100 feet in length. 
He adds some very interesting particulars respecting 
its growth. In the first year, when its diameter is 
one inch, its height is five; at thirty years, its dia- 
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GIGANTIC BAOBAB-TREE. 


of several inches in length. In both cases the 
flower forms a beautiful contrast to the: spreading 
crown of deep-green foliage which towards the end 
of the year adorns the tree. The fruit is oval, from 
six to ten inches in length, and enclosed in a shell as 
thick as that of an ostrich egg, covered with a green 
skin of a texture almost like velvet. 

The baobab, as I have said, furnishes no wood 
fit for any useful purpose. Those trees we found 
in Australia were so soft that we were accustomed 
to cut out a large junk and chew it for the mois- 
ture, though I have never been able to do this in 
Africa. Ihave seen the stem of a tree of consider- 
able size bend over like a roll of wetted paper, instead 
of breaking like ordinary timber. On one occasion, 
when we wished to cross a tributary of the Zambesi 
nearer the east coast, one of our Portuguese friends 
attempted to make a raft of some dry logs of the 
molambeira, as it is there called; but though at first 
they floated with almost feathery lightness, they im- 
bibed moisture so readily that even in the prepara- 
tory trial they became waterlogged and useless. 

Adanson, in his description of the baobab, or 
monkey bread-tree of Senegal (Adansonia digitata), 





meter is two feet, and its height twenty-two; at one 
thousand it is fourteen feet thick, and fifty-eight feet 
high; and at five thousand, while it is only seventy- 
three feet in height, it is thirty-five feet in thickness. 
Dr. Livingstone, however, seems by no means to 
coincide in the great antiquity of the baobab, and 
says it is difficult to believe it even as old as the 
Pyramids. The spreading branches sometimes droop 
so much, with their own weight and that of the dense 
foliage, that the stem is hidden, and the tree appears 
like a hemispherical mass of verdure a hundred and 
fifty feet in diameter, and sixty or seventy high. In 
Abyssinia, the honey deposited by the wild bees in 
the soft stem is considered the best in the country, 
and on the western coast the negroes hollow out the 
trunk and suspend in it the bodies of those who are 
refused burial. These become perfectly dried like 
mummies, and are known by the name of guiriots. 
One of the most remarkable facts impressed on my 
memory in connection with the baobab is the extreme 
paucity of young trees. In Australia I. remember 
only a few, of perhaps from four to eight inches 
diameter and ten or fifteen feet high, though others 
of more advanced growth—say from three to four 
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feet diameter and upwards—were common. The 
form of these exactly résembled that of a champagne 
bottle, smooth, straight, and well rounded, swelling 
“a little at the shoulder, and tapering in the neck, 
from the top of which grew the branches. <A group 
of these trees, growing so close that their foliage 
mingled and formed one cool and pleasant shade, was 
a beautiful object. It was no less interesting to 
watch the progress of other groups, in which each 
stem, as it increased too much for the limited space 
in which it grew, pushed away the others so that all 
were forced outward, radiating from the centre, but 
united at their base, till what were at first separate 
stems beeame the branches of one huge tree—with a 
circumference, in one instance, of fifty-eight feet. 
In Africa the seareity of young trees was even more 
marked. C pointed out at Koobie a young 
mowana, but i was a distorted block of vegetable 
matter, four or five feet high, and somewhat more in 
diameter, with a few small branches growing from it, 
and seemed rather a stunted abortion than a vigorous 
young tree. On the lower part of the Zambesi I saw 
but one as small as eighteen inches in diameter and 
twenty feet in height—a tapering well-formed tree— 
and in a valley not far distant, a group of others, 
whose dry and whitened stems almost suggested the 
idea of lone surviving giants of a former race. 

The natives of Africa make cordage of the inner 
bark, eutting it near the ground, then seizing the 
ends, and pulling off strips, which they again eut 
about breast-high, leaving, as fresh bark grows upon 
the wound, a thinner portion, marked above and 
below by an irregular moulding round the stem. As 
the tree grows up, and the wounded portion rises 
sufficiently high above the ground, the process is re- 
peated ; and some trees must have been especially 


visited for this purpose by suecessive generations, for 
on one I have counted no less than nine of these 
rings from which bark had been stripped, distinctly 
marked by the projecting mouldings between them. 
It might ‘be thought that, like other trees, the 
baobab would die from the effect of this girdling ; 
but it seems to possess an amount of vitality almost 


wonderful. A fallen tree, near the Portuguese town 
of Téte, on the Zambesi, still continues to put forth 
its leaves with undiminished vigour every year, 
though only a small portion of its roots retain any 
hold of the ground. Dr. Kirk obtained leave to cut 
a section for scientific purposes; but the diameter— 
seven feet—was too great for our cross-cut saws, 
besides which, it would have been impossible to work 
them through the moist and spongy mass. 

The baobab seems to put forth its leaves about 


September, before the commencement of the perio- | 
dical rains; the flower-buds, pendent at first, like | 


small green balls, next burst into beautiful white 


blossom ; the fruit attains maturity by April or May, | 


and the tree is leafless during the remainder of the 
year. In some instances I have observed that a 
branch loaded with a mass of foliage too heavy for its 
strength has increased in depth but not in thickness, 
thus obtaining the greatest amount of strength com- 
bined with economy of material, just as a plank set 
upon its edge will support a greater weight than it 
will if laid flat upon its side. 

Trees of thirty feet in circumference are common 
both in Australia and Africa; one of about sixty 
stands near the Portuguese village of Shupanga on 
the Zambesi, and Dr. Kirk told me of one of ninety 
not far distant. "We measured one of seventy-eight 
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on our way to the Victoria Falls; but the largest I 
ever saw was upon the salt pan previously mentioned. 
I had shot a springbok, and sketched the beautiful 
animal as it lay upon the white and dazzling plain, 
when, in filling in the outline of the distant trees, I 
saw towering above them an immense mass which 
I supposed must be the gigantic fallen baobab I had 
heard of. I made my way to it, and found its ap- 
pearance did not belie the report; only part of it, 
however, had fallen, but the stem, still upright, was 
so low, compared with its height, that a casual 
observer might well think the whole had given way. 
I had no line with which to measure it, and could 
not take its cireumference, as usual, with successive 
reaches of my extended arms, on account of its 
various projections and irregularities, but I estimated 
the diameter of the standing part at eight yards, 
and the extent of the fallen portion at rather 
more. The space immediately under the branches 
was tolerably clear, but just outside them a kind of 
fence had sprung up, the light and graceful thorns 
throwing a veil around the form of the gigantic tree, 
which left the imagination to increase at will the 
bulk of the mottled grey rocky-looking mass before: 
the eye. Of course I could not pass this without a 
sketch, in which the bare yellow trunk of the maruru 
passeerie, or tree on which the bushman finds the 
b that imparts the deadly poison to his arrows, 
ound a place, backed by the fresh green foliage of 
the mimosa, and contrasted with the few autumnal 
tufts remaining on the baobab..- 

We revisited the spot on our return journey, and I 
found that I had greatly underrated the dimensions 
of the tree, which, when more accurately measured 
by my friend Chapman, was found to be not less than 
101 feet in cireumference, while the fallen part from 
the ground on one side to the other was about twenty- 
seven, forming altogether the most gigantic mass of 
vegetable matter I had ever seen ; its height was diffi- 
cult to estimate, but it was low in proportion to its 
bulk, and probably not more than sixty or seventy feet. 





PUNCTUALITY AND INTEGRITY. 
A PAPER FOR YOUNG MEN IN BUSINESS. 


In the memoirs of Sampson Wilder, a well-known 
American merchant, the following personal anecdotes 
are recorded. Mr. Wilder during a long period 
resided in Paris, where he was the leader in many 
Christian and philanthropic enterprises. He began 
his commercial career as clerk in a fancy silk and 
dry goods store in Charlestown, Mass. :— 


MY FIRST START IN BUSINESS. 


I had completed the term of my clerkship, or as it 
was called in those days, apprenticeship, in the a 
table mercantile house of Colonel Henley in Charles- 
town, whose widow was a sister of the great merchant 
prince of that day, Thomas Russell, and was also sister- 
in-law of the distinguished merchant John Codman. 

Having enjoyed the great advantage of being per- 
sonally known to these distinguished families, and 
being then engaged in winding up the concerns of my 
late employers, preparatory to commencing business on 
my own account, an old country customer called at our 
store one morning, and after having made a selection 
of several articles which we still had on hand, and 
wishing, in order to complete his assortment, half 
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bale of Russia duck, which we had not, I told him that 
he might calculate upon having it at the time he was 
to call for the other articles, which was at one o’clock. 

I soon left for Boston, in order to obtain the article 
wanted. Having purchased it, and not meeting with 
the truckman who usually transported at noon the 
merchandise that was ready to be taken over to 
Charlestown, I engaged a young man with a wheel- 
barrow to take over the bale of duck. After accom- 
plishing my other business, I proceeded on my return 
home. On reaching Back Street, leading to Charles- 
town Bridge, I perceived the young man sitting upon 
the wheelbarrow, quite overpowered by the tremen- 
dous heat of the day, and unable to proceed any further. 

Having promised the goods at one o’clock, and it 
being already half-past twelve, and no time to be 
lost, I immediately seized the wheelbarrow, dressed 
as | was in Nankeen small-clothes, with silk stock- 
ings, white Marseilles vest, a striped gingham coat, 
and a white fur hat. 

Thus I was propelling along the wheelbarrow when 
overtaken by a rich merchant of Charlestown, Mr. 
Codman. He was on horseback. ‘‘ What,” said 
he, ‘‘Mr. Wilder turned truckman?” ‘* Why,” 
said I, ‘‘sir, 1 have promised these goods to be 
ready for a customer at one o’clock at our store, and 
am determined not to disappoint him, and this young 
man being quite overcome by the intense heat, it 
only remained for me to assume his place.’’ ‘‘ Good, 
good !”? said Mr. Codman, and rode on over the bridge 
and called at his sister-in-law’s at our store. Said 
he, “‘ I witnessed a scene just now, in coming over the 
bridge, which afforded me much satisfaction, being 
nothing less than observing your head clerk with a 
wheelbarrow loaded with a heavy package, which it 
seems he had promised a customer of yours to be 
delivered at one o’clock, and it now wants but twenty 
minutes. I understand,” said he, ‘‘ that that young 
man is about commencing business for himself. You 
may say to him on his arrival, that such is my 
oe of the energy of character which he has dis- 
played in not hesitating to wheel the barrow himself 
rather than disappoint a customer, that when he 
commences business my name is at his service for 
thirty thousand dollars, so long as he does not endorse 
for others.” 

He immediately mounted his horse on his return, 
when he again met me on Charlestown Square, still 
propelling the wheelbarrow. 


e again, and continued his route. 


On reaching the store, I found the customer there 
with his other goods packed, and only waiting for the 
duck, which arrived just in time to be loaded on the 


team with the other articles. Although very much 
heated from over-exertion and exposure in the sun, 
the heat was not a little allayed on being told of 
the estimate with which Mr. Codman had regarded 
me from this transaction, and the promises which 
he had made in my behalf. 

A few months after, I commenced business in 
Boston on my own account, and although I never 
availed myself of the facilities offered by Mr. Codman, 
yet he consigned to me, a few months after, a cargo of 
Russia sheetings, diapers, and ducks, which I shortly 
disposed of on commission, which amounted to up- 
wards of three thousand dollars, with the sales of 
which he was so well satisfied, that it led to two or 
three similar consignments during the first year of 
my business, and which resulted in the aggregate to 
@ gain of over tem thousand dollars. 
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INTRODUCTION TO MY FUTURE FATHER-IN-LAW. 


The first and the last time, as far as my recollection 
serves me, that I ever enjoyed the privilege and 
satisfaction of being personally known or speaking 
to my late respected father-in-law, as he afterwards 
proved to be in the good providence of God, was as 
follows : 

During the period of my clerkship in the store of 
Colonel Henley, I one day presented a cheque of 
1,000 dols. to a bank in Boston, of which Mr. Joseph 
Barrell was the cashier, and received from the paying 
teller two bank-notes of 500 dols. each. On reaching 
our store in Charlestown, I opened the portemonnaie 
with a view to proceed to the counting-room to 
deposit the money, when I perceived that I had three 
bills of 500 dols. each, instead of two. The bills, 
being new, had adhered together, in consequence of 
which the teller, it seems, had paid them out in- 
advertently. I at once announced the fact to my 
employer, who concurred with me in the propriety of 
immediately returning to the bank with a view to 
rectify the mistake. 

- On reaching the bank, I at once said to the teller 
that I had discovered a mistake in the money which 
he had paid me shortly before on the cheque which 
I had presented for that purpose. Said he, “ Sir, 
you should have discovered the mistake before leav- 
ing the bank, as we rectify no mistakes after the 
persons receiving the money pass the threshold of 
yonder door.” 

At the same time opening my portemonnaie, I 
found to my great alarm that the 500 dols. bill which 
Ihad placed in it was gone. I at once, without 
saying another word, left the bank for our counting- 
room, when, opening my portemonnaie, which had 
two sides just alike, behold, there was the 500 dols. 
bill safe and sound. 

I immediately returned a third time to the bank ; 
on reaching which the teller exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, sir, 
come again? Shall I say to you that we rectify no 
mistakes here after the persons receiving the money 
shall have passed the threshold of yonder door?” 
‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘‘sir, I am determined not to leave 
this bank until the mistake is rectified.”” The teller 
then left me to stand in the middle of the floor, and 


| went on paying several persons who presented 
_ cheques at his desk. 
“Good, good!” said 


After allowing me to stand for some time, the 
cashier, Mr. Barrell, happened to pass near the paying 
teller, and asked him what: that young man was 
waiting for who had been standing so long on the 
floor. ‘‘ Why,” said the teller, ‘‘ he pretends that I 
made a mistake in paying him some money an hour 
er two ago, and seems not disposed to take no for an 
answer, when I tell him that we rectify no mistakes.” 

On hearing this, the cashier, Mr. Barrell, approached 
me very courteously, and said, ‘‘ Young man, you per- 
haps are not aware that the rules of our institution 
forbid the teller to rectify any mistakes, pretended 
or otherwise, which are discovered after the persons 
receiving the money shall have left the premises.” 
I replied, ‘‘ Your teller has already announced to me 
that fact; but allow me to say, sir, that there is a 
mistake, and that justice demands that I should not 
leave the bank until the said mistake be rectified ; 
and I shall persist in this determination, sir, whatever 
be your rules and regulations.” 

Speaking with rather an elevated voice, as I had 


| become rather excited, it drew from his seat the pre- 
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sident of the institution, and the loud discussion 
seemed to attract the attention of several of the 
clerks, who fixed their eyes upon the place where I 
was standing. The teller then, in answering the 
president’s question, said I had become quite obstre- 
perous, and evinced a disposition not to conform to 
the regulations of the institution. So, for the time 
being, I was let alone. 

When the business of the bank was about to close 
for the day, the very gentlemanly cashier, with that 
suavity of manner which characterised all his move- 
ments, again approached me, and said, ‘ Young 
man, have a little patience, until the doors of the 
bank are closed, when the teller shall add up his 
accounts, and we will investigate and ascertain, if 
possible, if any mistake can be discovered.” I then 
made answer that, ‘‘ Seeing a disposition on the part 
of the officers of the bank to render justice, I will 
not trouble the teller to have recourse to his cash 
account in order to investigate the matter.” I then 
took from my portemonnaie the 500 dols. bill, handing 
it to the cashier, and told him it had adhered to the 
two other bills, all of which were evidently of a new 
issue, and how I had discovered it, as heretofore 
stated. 

“What,” said he, ‘‘may be your name, young 
man?” Said I, ‘“‘Names are of no consequence ; 
my name, however, is Wilder.” ‘Mr. Wilder,” 
said he, ‘‘ walk behind the counter, and take a seat, 
and allow me to introduce you to the president.” 
‘*'You will excuse me, sir,” said I, “‘as I have been 
here so long; other engagements oblige me to return 
forthwith to our store.” 

The president, cashier, and teller then consulting 
aside for a moment, the latter approached me as I 
was leaving the bank, and tendered me the acceptance 
of a fifty-dollar bill, which of course I declined, 
expressing a wish that in future they might not be so 
ready to decline rectifying a mistake. 

I little imagined at the time that the cashier 
herein mentioned was the honoured father of her 
who in after years constituted the charm, the delight, 
and joy of my life. 


HOW I BECAME A MERCHANT IN FRANCE. 


John Codman, of wheelbarrow memory, had a 
brother Richard, who had resided in France, and 
had occasionally consigned French goods to his 
brother John, who, being in the Russia trade, did 
not well understand them, and so always sent them 
to his sister Mrs. Henley for sale. Having conse- 
quently had much experience with these French 
goods, it is not vanity for me to say I became a 
better judge of them than the merchants in English 
goods about me were likely to be. 

One day a gentleman named Allan Melville came 
to Boston with an invoice of 30,000 dols. worth of 
French goods, which he wished to dispose of as a 
whole and at once for cash. They consisted of silks, 
satins, lutestrings, sarcenets, cambrics, thread laces, 
shawls, silk and kid gloves, hosiery, ribbons, 
artificial flowers, suspenders, fans, perfumery, orna- 
mental combs, and other fancy articles. I went to 
see the goods, and found the price of them estimated 
at so many cents the livre Tounois, an old Bourbon 
coin of a currency few or none understood who had 
not been in the habit of dealing in French goods. I 
at once perceived that these goods were charged at 
from ten to fifteen and even twenty per cent. less than 
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those which Richard Codman had been in the habit 
of sending to this country, and that consequently 
very satisfactory profits could be realised on them and 
quick sales no doubt effected. But I had a large 
stock of goods in my own store, and no ready money 
for the cash payment required. 

A day or two after, standing with a gentleman in 
State Street, I expressed my regret that I had not 
30,000 dols. with which to buy a lot of goods on 
which money could be made. ‘‘ Well,” said he, “if 
you are confident of this, there stands on the other 
side of the street the millionaire William Gray of 
Salem, who has ample means for any operation 
where money is to be made without any great outlay 
of funds. Now,” said he, ‘‘I will introduce you to 
Mr. Gray on condition that you will occupy my large 
sale-rooms to open the cases and display the goods, 
allowing me one third of the profits, and offering Mr. 
Gray another third. In your retail store in Court 
Street there is no room to show such goods properly.” 

‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘‘come right over and introduce 
me to Mr. Gray.’’ No sooner said, than for the first 
time in my life I was introduced to this merchant 
prince. After stating to him my views in full about 
the purchase I wished to make, also that the whole 
transaction could be wound up within sixty days, I 
finished by offering him one third of the profits on 
condition of his furnishing the money required in ten 
days after the delivery of the goods. 

“Ah,” said he, “‘ young men are apt to be very 
sanguine, and I am not prepared to respond without 
further consideration.” ‘‘ Why, sir,” said I, “I 
feel confident there can be no loss,” and repeated my 
reasons for this opinion. The gentleman who had 
introduced me standing by, then observed that he had 
offered me the use of his store, and that he him- 
self should not hesitate to trust me with any amount 
of goods. 

‘‘ Well,” said Mr. Gray, “as the young man 
seems to be so confident of success, I will try him. 
And when, sir,” turning to me, ‘ will the money be 
wanted?” ‘In ten days,” said I. ‘ Well,” said 
he, ‘‘ I suppose you must count upon it.” 

I immediately left Mr. Gray, went and closed 
the bargain with Melville, had the goods delivered 
the following morning, and advertised and ready for 
sale the same day. 

There were other merchants hoping by delay to 
obtain Mr. Melville’s invoice at a lower rate, who 
being disappointed, spread a report that I had 
paid too much, and this came to Mr. Gray’s ears 
before he returned to Salem. 

But customers began to throng the store in State 
Street. I was obliged to employ extra clerks. 
Suffice it to say, that in five days every case of 
goods was sold except three, which I took to my own 
account. At the end of a week the money was all 
realised, and I went at once and paid Mr. Melville. 
I also prepared a receipt for one third of the profits, 
1,875 dollars, ready for Mr. Gray to sign. 

Perceiving the next morning, it being the ninth 
day from the purchase of the goods, that Mr. Gray 
had alighted from his carriage at the door of his 
counting-house in Congress Street, I went there with 
the money and receipt, thinking agreeably to surprise 
Mr. Gray. On reaching his office, however, instead 
of being cordially received, Mr. Gray, walking up 
and down his room, and surrounded by his clerks, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, young man, I did a very foolish 
thing in assenting to go into that operation, in which 
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they say much money will be lost ; and besides, it is 
only the ninth day, and you told me you would not 
need the money for ten days, and I shall not pay you 
one cent to-day, sir. Call to-morrow, and I suppose 
I must give you the money; and I now therefore, as 
Iam very busy, bid you good-morning.” Said I, 
“Mr. Gray, before leaving your office, I must request 
you to do me the favour to sign this paper.” Said 
he, ‘‘ Young man, I shall sign no papers until at 
least to-morrow.” ‘‘ Well,” said I, “ Mr. Gray, you 
must excuse me, sir, but I do not leave your office 
until you sign this paper.”” Being somewhat excited 
when I said it, I attracted the attention of the clerks, 
among whom was Mr. Bates, with the pen back of 
his ear, who is now at the head of the banking-house 
of Baring and Co., London. 

Mr. Gray, still continuing to walk up and down his 
office, turned to me again and said, ‘‘ It is of no use, 
young man, for you to stand there, as I shall sign 
no papers.” ‘‘ But,” said I, ‘‘Mr. Gray, do you 
object to cast your eye on the paper, and see its pur- 
port?” “Why,” said he, ‘it is really too bad to 
have one’s time taken up in this way. There are 
two ships I have to despatch for sea this afternoon. 
Here,” said he, reaching out his hand and putting 
on his specs, ‘‘ let me see the paper.” He then began 
reading it aloud. ‘Received of 8. V. S. Wilder” 
—‘‘ received!” said he, ‘‘ I have received nothing,” 
and was on the point of handing back the paper. 
Said I, ‘‘ Read on, if you please, Mr. Gray.” ‘“‘ Re- 
ceived eighteen hundred and seventy-five dollars ;” 
—‘“‘eh, eh ?”—*“‘it being my proportion of profits ?” 
“Yes,” said I, ‘I’ve sold the goods, all but three 
small cases I take myself, and here is the money,” 
handing it over to the clerks to count. ‘‘ What!” 
said he, ‘‘and you want no money of me to-morrow?” 
“No, sir,” said I; ‘‘I sold for ready cash, with 
which I have paid Mr. Melville. ‘You have one third 
of the profits counted down, sir.” ‘And you want 
no money from me?” ‘No, sir; it’s all settled, as 
you perceive.” 

“Why, Mr. Wilder, walk into my private count- 
ing-room. Do you ever come to Salem?” “No, 
sir,” said I; ‘“‘and all I ask of you, sir, is to sign 
the receipt, and as I have other pressing engage- 
ments, excuse me from coming into your counting- 
room.” ‘ Well,” said he, ‘come down and pass a 
week with us, and allow me to introduce you to my 
family.” Thanking him, I left, perhaps a little 
exultant on account of the nuts he had allowed me 
the opportunity of cracking. 


So, even commerce has its romance, and on the dry 
yard stick are sometimes found, though in unpromis- 
ing shells, kernels of true humour, for enjoying 
which the upright young merchant of 1802 may be 
excused. 

It was, under God, Mr. Wilder’s fastidious 
honesty in thus making a payment of profits, the 
legal necessity of which might be questioned, super- 
added to his energy and the knowledge shown by 
him of French goods, which in November, 1802, led 
Mr. Gray to propose to him to become his agent in 
Europe. Mr. Wilder was taken by surprise. He 
had never thought of leaving America, and had no 
acquaintance with the French language. 

Mr, Gray’s offer was tempting, not on account of 
a large percentage of profits, but from the large 
sums of money--large for that day—to be handled. 
Funds were to be collected at Nantes, Bordeaux, 
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Marseilles, and elsewhere, and invested in goods to 
the best advantage : also in Leghorn, Naples, Trieste, 
Gottenberg, and other places. Crapes and sewing- 
silks were to be bought in Italy. 

Mr. Wilder declined taking a single step without 
consulting his ‘‘honoured mother;” but having 
received her consent, finally concluded an arrange- 
ment with Mr. Gray, and “ set sail on board the old 
ship Elizabeth, Captain Silbee, in which the now 
millionaire John Bryant, of Boston, went also as super- 
cargo.” 

Without going into details,” wrote Mr. Wilder, 
‘as to my business transactions, suffice it to say that 
before one year I found myself giving regular em- 
ployment to upwards of twelve hundred persons, 
and shipping goods to the amount of some millions 
of francs; having cleared for Mr. Gray, during the 
first eighteen months, some sixty thousand dollars, 
and for our own house upwards of half that sum.” 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DRESS. 
v. 
COTTON. 


Notwitustanpine that cotton garments are under a 
kind of social slur, when placed side by side with 
linen garments, there can still be no doubt as to the 
relative importance of cotton and linen, considered as 
dress materials for mankind. -Accordingly, it shall 
have the place of honour, and be first treated of. To 
generalize, all cotton may be defined as a sort of 
vegetable wool growing on trees or shrubs. There 
is much*discrepancy of opinion as to the number of 
plants and trees yielding cotton. They all belong to 
the ‘‘ malvacee,” or mallow tribe of botanists, an 
important genus of which is gossypium. Practically 
regarded, the best division of cotton is herbaceous, 
or shrub and tree cotton. Amongst these, herbaceous 
cotton is most useful. Cotton, under one or other of 
its forms, has a wide range of growth. To many 
warm climates it is indigenous, especially India, 
Egypt, and the warmer parts of America. Like the 
cocoa-nut palm, it loves sea air, and it comes to 
greatest perfection on sandy soils. Growing, as 
cotton does, on trees, shrubs, or herbs, enveloping 
the seed as if to keep it warm, the seed-pod splitting 
open at a certain period of ripeness, thus exposing 
the fibre, one might naturally have thought that it 
would be the very first sort of fibre to be used for 
spinning and weaving in every region of its natural 
growth. Now one place of such natural growth is 
Egypt, and accordingly the Egyptian mummy cloths, 
of which numerous samples exist in the British and 
other large museums, might be reasonably assumed 
as cotton-spun. Such indeed was the assumption, 
but it has been satisfactorily disproved. Between 
linen and cotton fibres there is a difference which 
the microscope unerringly reveals. Cotton fibres 
are tubular, linen fibres are solid, and accordingly 
it has been proved that no mummy-cloth yet ex- 
posed to microscopic scrutiny has revealed one fibre 
of cotton. 

Cotton has an ancient history, nevertheless—a very 
ancient history—though we shall not discover it on 
Egyptian ground. We must look to Hindostan, and 
there we shall find cotton playing an important part 
in the body investiture of mankind from times of 
remotest historical antiquity. Not only have the 
spinning and weaving of cotton been practised by 
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the Hindoos from times beyond historical range, but 
cotton dyeing and printing. Our naturalised word 
calico is only a modification of Calicut, the name of a 
Hindoo district whence the first imported samples of 
cotton-wove texture came. Long before cotton 
spinning and weaving had grown into a British 
manufacture the fabrics of Calicut were imported to 
England, bleached, printed, and some of them ex- 
ported whence they came. The fine muslins of 
India are still unrivalled. Dacca has ever been 
celebrated for its muslins, some of them so exceed- 
ingly thin that if laid flat on the ground, and allowed 
te become moistened with dew, they cease to be 
visible. If this be perhaps a slight draft upon 
metaphor, it is nearly true, and all the more re- 
markable that both spinning and weaving are done 
with very simple contrivances not to be described as 
machinery. Curiously enough, the very perfection 
of Hindoo muslin is referred to the imperfection, 
judged according to mechanical standards, of the 
contrivances used in making it. Microscopists say 
that cotton fibres in their natural state are somewhat 
flat, and whilst flat, semi-transparent. Our civi- 
lised and mechanically perfect spinning machines 
twist the fibres so even and so hard, that all this 
quality of flatness disappears, and with it the semi- 
transparency so much prized. For these reasons it 
is argued, by folks learned in the matter, that 
English muslin never is, never can be, so excellent 
as the muslin of Hindostan. 

The great antiquity of Indian cotton manufacture, 
both plain and coloured, does not rest on mere 
Indian testimony. Herodotus, who wrote about 445 


B.c., states that the Hindoos ordinarily wore cotton 
garments; and Nearchus, writing somewhat later, 


repeats the testimony. This individual, as some of 
our readers will perhaps remember, was admiral to 
the fleet of Alexander of Macedon, surnamed the 
Great. Strabo, who died a.p. 25, mentions, on the 
authority of Nearchus, that the Hindoos made 
flowered cotton fabrics—did he mean chintzes, under 
the name of sindonas euantheis? When we consider 
the antiquity of cotton fabrics in Hindostan, it does 
seem strange that they should have been unknown 
in Egypt. That such appears to have been the case 
rests on other authority than that of microscopists. 
Thus Herodotus, writing of the antiquity of Hindoo 
cotton manufacfures, states not a word about the 
use of it elsewhere. On the contrary, he pointedly 
states that Babylonian vestments were of linen and 
wool, and that the Egyptians wore only linen, all 
save the priests, who, whilst engaged in ministra- 
tions, covered their shoulders with a white woollen 
shawl. In time, however, cotton fabrics must have 
been familiarised to Egypt. Thus Pliny, who wrote 
about the latter end of the first century, says: ‘‘In 
Upper Egypt, towards Arabia, there grows a shrub 
which some call gossypium, others xylon, from which 
are made the stuffs that we call xylina. It is small, 
and bears a fruit resembling a filbert, within which 
is a downy wool which is spun into thread. There 
is nothing to be preferred to these stuffs for white- 
ness or softness. Beautiful garments are made of 
them for the priests of Egypt.” 

These antiquarian matters could hardly have been 
avoided. As a guarantee that I will come to the 
modern part of the subject as soon as possible, our 
readers shall be spared all disquisition as to the 
etymology of the word cotton, though a good deal 
has been written on that topic. 
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Cotton would appear to have been introduced to 
Europe by the Saracen conquerers of Spain, to 
whom Europe is also indebted for silk, for sugar, 
paper, and above all, the Arabic numerals and 
device of arithmetical notation. On certain parts of 
the Mediterranean coast of Spain, the Saracens 
planted both cotton shrubs and sugar canes. Down 
to the present time both are cultivated in parts of 
Andalusia; and Spanish cotton, though small in 
quantity, owing to the limited area of production, is 
high in quality—only second in rank, I believe, the 
celebrated sea-island growth of America being 
first. 

Hindostan, though celebrated for the excellence of 
its native cotton manufacture, does not produce the 
highest quality of raw cotton. Whether this in- 
feriority be justly referable to natural causes, or to 
slovenly packing and preparation, is a matter of some 
doubt. Indian cotton arrives here so mingled with 
dirt and impurities that the perfect separation of these 
by machine labour is well-nigh impossible. Cotton 
wool grows in pods, and acts as a seed envelope, 
The wool of each pod occurs in three locks or divi- 
sions, each lock surrounding a seed. ‘The seeds 
are charged with oil, that oozing out damages the 
wool, hence it is a point of great importance to 
separate the seeds before packing the cotton. This 
separation is accomplished in various ways, but two 
principally, the one or the other being adopted 
according as the fibre is short or long. The most 
common means used to clear away the seeds of long 
fibre cotton is by passing it between two fluted wooden 
rollers, the flutings or channels being spiral, and 
each one set of spirals reversed asto the other. This 
simple apparatus answers very well if the fibre be 
long and free from stones. If short or if: long, but 
stone laden, then a different mode of clearage is re- 
quisite. The cotton is then put into a wire cage in 
such way that loose portions of it come through 
and are laid hold of by revolving teeth set on a 
cylinder, or rather circular saw. Almost everybody 
knows that the manufacture of cotton is one of 
greatest national importance, though it is compara- 
tively new, and has advanced by gigantic strides to 
its present development. This has come about, 
not through legislative protection, but the mere 
force of natural circumstances, such as abundance 
of coal and ingenious machinery set to work by the 
steam-engine. 

Lancashire, now pre-eminent for its manufacture 
of cotton, had been more anciently celebrated for its 
fabrication of woollen goods. Traces of the woollen 
manufacture exist so far back as the fifteenth year of 
Edward 1, when reference is made to a fulling mill, 
turned by the river Irk. The manufacture, however, 
was of small importance until Edward the Third’s 
reign. That monarch having married Philippa of 
Hainault, introduced. woollen manufactures from 
Flanders, granted them protection, and otherwise 
favoured them. We are, however, concerned, not with 
woollen, but cotton stuff; and in reference to this, a 
curious mistake has been made, owing to a misappro- 
priation of words. According to Leland, in his 
account of Bolton, the cotton manufacture has existed 
in England at least three hundred years. This is @ 
mistake. The so-called ancient cottons of Man- 
chester were only a coarse sort of woollens, like 
the Kendal and Welsh cottons of the present day. 
Corroborative evidence of this is found in an Act 
of the 5th and 6th Edward vt, entitled ‘‘for the 
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true making of woollen cloth,” in which it is 
ordered that all the ‘cottons called Manchester, 
Lancashire, and Cheshire cottons full wrought to the 
sale, shall be in length twenty-two yards, and contain 
in breadth three-quarters of a yard in the water, and 
shall weigh thirty pounds in the piece at least.” Other 
testimony might be given, but this is enough. The 
fact is not a little curious, then, that Lancashire 
should have won a name for the manufacture of so- 
ealled cotton long before actual cotton had been 
manufactured there at all. 

According to Mr. Baines, the first authentic men- 
tion of the cotton manufacture of Britain is in a 
book published in 1641. From this it seems clear 
that the cotton manufacture must have been esta- 
blished in Manchester prior to 1641. Linen had been 
previously manufactured at Manchester, and the 
probability seems to be that cotton was first used 
either as a sort of adulteration for professedly linen 
fabrics, or else to make a professedly compound 
material. Down to the year 1773, linen yarn was 
used as the warp in the making of fustians. Thus 
we see that in a small peddling sort of way Lanca- 
shire, and especially Manchester, had been addicted 
to spinning and weaving one fibre or another from 
the time of Edward u at least. It was not until the 
year 1720, however, that the germ of its present 
development took root. From 1720 to 1740 was a 
period of almost uninterrupted peace, and Manchester 
took advantage of it. The author of a ‘‘ Tour through 
the Whole Island of Great Britain,” published in 
in 1727, testifies of Manchester, ‘‘ that within a very 
few yeares past here as at Liverpoole, and also Froome 
in Somersetshire, the town is extended in a surpris- 
ing manner, being almost double to what it was a 
few yeares ago ; so that taking its suburbs it now con- 
tains at least 50,000 people ;” that the grand manu- 
facture which has so much raised this town is that 
of cotton in all its varieties, which like all our other 
manufactures, is very much increased within these 
thirty or forty years. In 1760 George mr came to 
the throne, and according to the late Dr. Percival, of 
Manchester, the entire cotton goods then manufac- 
tured by England did not amount to more than two 
hundred thousand pounds a year; so the woollen 
manufacture was by far the largest national manu- 
facturing concern, with the exception of agriculture. 
In the year 1832, the annual value of English manu- 
factured cotton goods had risen to the enormous total 
of thirty-six millions sterling. 

Having already adverted to the great antiquity of 
cotton-spinning and weaving in Hindostan, the notion 
might prevail that the Hindoos of olden time pos- 
sessed this art exclusively. Not so—the Spaniards, 
on taking possession of America, found the Mexicans 
and Peruvians accomplished cotton spinners and 
Weavers, insomuch as many cotton fabrics of Mexican 
manufacture were woven with patterns in their sub- 
stance, Up to the year 1738, machines used in the 
English cotton manufacture were only a trifle more 
elaborate than those of India, though the loom was 
more strongly constructed, and the hand cards for 
combing the cotton fibres straight had been adopted 
from the woollen manufacture. 

Lancashire, and especially the neighbourhood of 
Manchester, is well adapted to purposes of manufac- 
ture by machinery, if such a contradistinction in 
terms may be allowed, by reason of convenient water- 
power ; but the cotton manufacture of England would 
never have attained its gigantic modern proportions, 
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but for the invention of the steam-engine—or rather 
its improvement by Watt. The steam-engine was 
first applied to this purpose about the year 1789, by 
which time cotton-weaving machinery had so far out- 
run cotton-spinning machinery that thread was with 
difficulty procured to keep the looms going. It would 
be inconsistent with my purpose to give even an out- 
line of these various machines ; enough to state that 
by their aid cotton yarns fine enough to weave 
muslins of were soon spun, whereas in olden time no 
cotton texture more fine than fustian could be made in 
England : however, even at the present day, our most 
elaborate machines cannot spin cotton threads so fine 
as those made by the primitive contrivances of the 
Hindoos. However spun and woven, and by what- 
ever name called, a cotton fabric needs to be bleached 
before it can be rendered to commerce in a state of 
perfect whiteness. Bleaching was a very tedious 
operation until chlorine, and still later, chloride of 
lime, were called in aid. Theuse of these materials 
for this purpose was suggested and carried into 
effect chiefly by Mr. Boulton, partner of the cele- 
brated Watt. Before the adoption of these agents, 
the bleaching process consisted mainly in the expo- 
sure of fabrics moistened with sour milk, or water 
acidulated with oil of vitriol, to the air, and usually 
occupied eight months. By the aid of chlorine, or 
the so-called chloride of lime, it can now be bleached 
in less than that number of weeks. A limited 


amount of air bleaching, however, still goes on, the 
process being better adapted to the subsequent pro- 
cess of Turkey red dyeing. It may be well here to 
state that whether exposure to moist air, or to chlorine 
developed from chloride of lime, be the agency fol- 


lowed, the real bleaching agent is the same, namely, 
oxygen. Under the operation of natural exposure, 
it is supposed to act in the form of ozone, whereas if 
chlorine be used it is developed from water decom- 
position, the chlorine becoming hydrochloric acid. 

One of the most beautiful branches of cotton manu- 
facture is that of dyeing and printing, the second a 
refined extension of the first. Something will have 
to be stated in respect to it hereafter, but not until 
silk has come before our notice, inasmuch as that 
material is subject to the dyer’s art too. Generally 
speaking, animal woven tissue, such as silk and 
woollen, takes dyes more readily than woven tissues 
of vegetable fibre, but of the latter, cottom can be 
more easily dyed and printed than linen, which is a 
textile fabric woven of flax. Thus one hardly ever 
sees a specimen of dyed or printed linen, whereas 
the dyeing and the printing of cotton is brought to 
very high perfection. What perhaps is more strange, 
we shall find this very curious process to have been 
known by people of the east. 

Regarded as an article of attire, cotton has many 
advantages. Thus, for the present, confining our 
regards to white cotton goods, they are much cheaper 
than linen would have been, and prot wae: 
warmer. Warmer cotton must always have been, 
but itscheapness ismodern. Up tothe middle of the 
last century fustians were never made without having 
some flax in their composition, and at more than one 
period, the law had to enjoin that goods, professedly 
of cotton, should not be flax adulterated. Coming 
now to speak of dyed and printed cottons, in this 
field linen does not compete. Granting the elegance 
of silk and worsted attire, our womankind would look 
dull and sombre on a holiday but for the cheap 
splendour of printed cotton. 
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Water Suppity or Lonpon anp Paris.—The quantity of 
water supplied daily to the metropolis during the year 1869 
ranged from 91,578,341 gallons in the month of January to 
110,094,058 gallons in the month of July ; the average for the 
whole year being, as nearly as possible, 92,000,000 of gallons 
daily. The average number of houses supplied has been 466,100 ; 
this is at the average rate of 29 gallons per head of the popula- 
tion daily. About half of the supply is from the Thames, and 
the rest is from the river Lea and from springs and wells in the 
chalk. According to official returns from the Prefect of the 
Seine the average daily supply of water to Paris during the year 
was 46,858,900 gallons, which is at the rate of 24°8 gallons per 
head of the population ; but this includes the supply to the 

ublic fountains and to the ornamental waters in the Bois de 

incennes, the Bois de Boulogne, and elsewhere. The water is 
derived from the Seine, the Marne, the Canal d’Ourcq, and from 
Artesian wells and springs in thechalk. None of the river water 
is filtered, and it is always turbid. In London there has been 
agitation in some quarters for obtaining a constant supply, as is 
the case in many of the large towns ; but in the existing state of 
house accommodation for the poor, this could be managed only 
after a revolution in the system of cistern building. A constant 
supply for public fountains, cisterns, and pumps would be a great 
boon. More frequent supply could be safely given. 

University Epucation.—Much has been done, much is 
being done, and still more, I hope, will be done, to cheapen uni- 
versity education, but comparatively little effect will be pro- 
duced in attracting a larger number of students of humble means 
to Oxford and Cambridge until, by the general diffusion of 
education, a greater enthusiasm for learning is spread through- 
out the country. Sometimes Oxford and Cambridge are blamed 
because they do not attract such a large number of poor students 
as flock to the Scotch universities. Although I do not mean to 
say that we have not a good deal to learn from the Scotch 
universities, possibly they too might learn a little from us. 
Yet no administrative reform that could be introduced at Oxford 
and Cambridge would make them immediately occupy the same 

osition in England that the Scotch universities do in Scotland. 
he Scotch have an enthusiasm for learning which is almost 
unknown to the English. If a Scotch lad can obiain a few 
unds, the chances are that he will use them in spending at 
east one session at the university. If an English youth in the 
same position should suddenly find himself in possession of the 
same amount of money, in too many cases it would happen that 
a considerable portion of it would be spent in the public-house, 
or, what is perhaps worse still, would swell the unholy gains 
of the betting man. It is too long a subject to explain how this 
difference between the two nations has arisen ; not a little of it 
is due to one of the greatest men who ever lived. The genius of 
John Knox was so remarkable that he did much permanently 
to mould the character of a whole people ; to him, to a great 
extent, are due the parish schools of Scotland, and he made 
zeal for education one of the most important of religious duties. 
A great number of agencies must be brought into operation to 
make the English care as much for education as do the Scotch. 
—Professor Fawcett, M.P. 

Tue TRADE IN Frocs.—The exportation of frogs to France 
has for some time back increased considerably. A certain 
dealer of Vance has within the last three weeks despatched 
200,000, and three days back he sent off 30,000. They are 
principally directed to Rheims, Nancy, and Paris, a thousand of 
them costing 13fr. Their entrance into France is free. The 
= places from which they come are Vance, Fouches, the 

orders of Semois, and part of the province between Arlon and 
Houffalize ; at Rheims twenty-five pairs of legs, the only part 
eaten, sell for 60c. Nevertheless, the frogs are exported entire. 
—Echo de Luxembourg. 

Putney Heatu.—Putney Heath, like many other retired 
places in the vicinity of the metropolis, was often the scene of 
private encounters. In May, 1652, a duel took place between 
George, third Lord Chandos, and Colonel Henry Compton. It 
ant in the latter being killed. In the same month, 1798, the 
prime minister, William Pitt, fought here on Sunday afternoon, 
with William Tierney, m.p. for Southwark. Fortunately the 
encounter proved a bloodless one. Another duel took place in 
September, 1809, between Lord Castlereagh and George Canning, 
in which the latter was severely wounded. At the ‘‘ Green 
Man” there may yet be seen a splendidly silver-mounted horse 
pistol, one of a — supposed to Sons been used at a duel which 
took place on Putney Heath. The tradition told concerning 





them is, that their. owner having killed his opponent, fled with 
his seconds into this inn to change his clothes prior to his 
taking refuge in flight, and that in his haste these pistols were 
forgotten. More than a hundred years ago they were discovered 
lying in an old chest in a corner of one of the rooms. The com- 
panion to this pistol exploded recently in the hands of the 
landlord’s son, and severely injured him. In the troublous 
times of Charles 1, when the Joyal inhabitants of Surrey were 
drawing up a petition that the king, their only lawful sovereign, 
might be restored to his due honours, etc., a meeting was held 
on the 16th of May, 1648, on Putney Heath, when the sub- 
scribers to the petition were desired to attend, in order to pre- 
sent it to the House of Commons. The petitioners assembled 
accordingly, and having obtained permission from the Corpora- 
tion of London, they passed praca the City to Westminster in 
a numerous body ; some on horseback and some on foot. They 
presented their petition to both Houses of Parliament. Whilst 
the members ilbenied, a tumult took place in the passages of 
the House and in Westminster Hall; and on the soldiers on 
guard being reinforced to suppress it, a few of the petitioners 
were seized and committed to prison, whereupon the others dis- 
persed and fled. A few lives were lost on both sides. In 1684 
Charles 11 reviewed his forces on Putney Heath; and on the 
25th May, 1767, George 111 reviewed the Guards at the same 
place. On this occasion £63 10s. was taken at the bridge-toll, 
the greatest receipt known in one day.—From ‘‘ The Old 
Houses of Putney,” published by J. Robinson, Putney. 

MraT PRESERVATION BY A NEW PATENT.—The chief agent 
employed is sulphurous acid ; but in order to prevent this from 
flavouring the meat there is a preliminary exposure to carbonic 
oxide, by which the colouring matter of the blood and tissues is 
rendered able to resist the reducing or epee, br wna of the 
acid. In the first place the animals are killed by being made to 
breathe carbonic oxide, that is, by a process analogous to the 
administration of chloroform. Insensibility is quickly produced, 
and then the animal is bled, and the carcass dressed in the 
ordinary way. In a temperate climate it is left to cool and set 
spontaneously ; but in a hot climate an artificial process of 
refrigeration is required. By this the carcass is reduced to about 
50 degrees Fahrenheit ; and it is then placed in an air-tight 
chamber, into which an atmosphere of mixed carbonic oxide 
and nitrogen is driven by a blower. In this chamber there is 
also a wooden case, containing charcoal, charged with sulphu- 
rous acid ; and after the carcasses have been for a certain period 
exposed to the carbonic oxide and nitrogen alone, the lid of the 
case is drawn off by a thong passing through a stuffing box, and 
the charcoal gradually gives off its acid to the meat., The 
chamber is left undisturbed for seven or eight days in the case 
of sheep, ten days for pigs, and 18 or 20 for bullocks. After 
this the door is opened, ‘and the meat is taken out ready to be 
stored or packed. In hot climates not only do the carcasses re- 
quire to be cooled at first, but a stream of cold brine from a 
refrigerator is kept flowing over the chambers during the whole 
of the process. The expense of the plant and method is incon- 
siderable. In addition to the butchers required to kill and dress 
the animals, the largest establishment would only need one man 
to drive the refrigerating machine and blower, and one to attend 
to the charging of the charcoal. In England the cost of preserv- 
ing amounts to two or three pence for a sheep and to about a 
shilling for a bullock.—Times. 

THE INNER TeMPLE.—The new hall of the Inner Temple is 
thus described in the ‘‘ Builder” :—It occupies the site of the 
ancient hall of the Knights Templars, but has been greatly ex- 
tended in all its dimensions. The new hall is 94ft. by 41ft., 
and its height to the wall plate is 40ft. The previous hall was 
70ft. by 29ft., and the height to the wall plate 23ft. The ex- 
terior masonry is in Portland stone. The interior of the hall is 
built of the hardest Bath stone. The roof, screen, and wall 
linings are all executed in wainscot. The hall is warmed and 
lighted by sunburners in the roof, and by 16 bracket-lights 
against the walls. The oriel window at the upper end of the 
hall is glazed with stained glass in armorial devices. The rest 
of the windows are glazed ornamentally in leaded lights and 
plain glass, but it is believed to be the intention of the Benchers 
ultimately to glaze the whole of the windows with richly- 
coloured devices, illustrative of the history of the Temple. 

COLERIDGE ON CAEN Woop.—‘“‘ Driven in Mr. Gilman’s gig 
to Caen Wood, and its delicious groves and alleys (the finest 
in England) a grand cathedral aisle of giant lime-trees, Pope’s 
favourite composition walk.” 





